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alien to the mind of King James. He was, to a great
extent, a pedant and wished to have the rights of
the Crown clearly defined. So too, in the House of
Commons there were a large number of lawyers and
they were eager to have the privileges of parliament
clearly denned and acknowledged; it was through
disputes, which arose in regard to the claims on
each side, that the severance between the monarch
and the representatives of the people began. The
first great difficulty arose in regard to the claim of
the Crown made in 1614 by Salisbury, Lord of the
Treasury, to levy impositions on imported goods;
this raised the whole question as to whether the
king had a right by his prerogative to impose such
duties without the sanction of parliament1. It
seems to have been Bacon's endeavour to avoid
raising the issue; he had no wish to see the king in
a position in which he did not need his subjects'
help, still less to have the kingly office stripped of
grace and dignity by the people; and he thought
an accommodation might be come to by which the
government of the realm could be carried on in a
spirit of compromise. A further step was, however,
taken in the direction of treating the king and his
subjects as two parties whose rights against each
other could be defined, when the Great Contract
was mooted2 in regard to the royal rights of ward-
ship and other feudal obligations. It was thus that

1  Spedding, Evenings with a Reviewer, i, p. 353.

2  Spedding, op. cit. n, 169.